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in different argots. Thus tbe word lug, to die, is used in Sasi, KolhSti, Kanjari, Bom,
Nati, Garodi, Myanwale, Gulgulia, and Sikalgari; dut, eat, occurs in the specimens of
Sisi, IColhati, Kanjari, Nati, Myanwale, and Sikalgari; Jckum, mouth, in SSsI, Kolhati,
Isati, and Garodi; kliaul> Jtfiaul&i house, in Sasi, pom, Kati, and Sikalgarf, and so forth.
Such instances add strength to the conclusion arrived at above that there is a common
base in many of these forms of speech. Even if we "were able to trace each of these
words back to its source, this would not prove anything in regard to the nature of this
base* We have seen above how the peculiar words of European argots have been
collected from the most different sources. The same is most certainly the .case in
India. We cannot "therefore infer that the Kanjars of Belgaum or the Qasaisareof
Arabic descent, because they use some Arabic numerals, or that tbe SSs5s have anything
to do with the Tibetans even if hdrmt, wife, could be proved to be identical with Sherpa
permi, or cAaf, water, with Tibetan chhu. The great number of Hebrew words in
Rotwaelsch warns us to be cautious in such matters. Still, considering the fact that
ethnologists describe the most important Gipsy tribes as 3>ravidiaii, it is perhaps of some
significance that several of the peculiar argot words seem to have a Dravidian origin.
Thus we might compare Kanjari tu-Jchule, belly, with Kurnfeh kul; StsI ld#a, to beat,
with Kurukh laifd; Myanwale geld, boy, son, with Terukala govalyu; Kanjari and
Sikalgari pddd, bull, with Tamil mddtt; Bom tignd, eat, with Tamil timnu; SSsI
ping!,* fire, with Kanarese benki ; Dom JficTiwa, fire, with Kurukh chich ; Kanjari til,
tiur, give, with Tamil tara* Savara tin; Kanjari Kido, give, with Ternkala kud;
Myanwale hitwdd (compare Giripari Sixmaurl Jidf), go, and barwdd, come, with Kanarese
ho9 go, Tamil vara> come, respectively; SasI bannnd, KolhStI bonff, Kati bund, Myanwale
bono, gold, with Tamil pan; SSsI Mdrd, horse, with Tamil ftudirei; ^si Jktituld,.
Kati kholld, Sikalgari Jchdl> Malar Jchaul, house, with Golarl Khdli, room, Malayalam
Tcudi, house; compare Malar &hul$d9 husband, and Terukala khidist, wife, the last
syllable of which latter word should be compared with si in tang si, sister; S5si
tundd, KolhatI tande, NatI tundd, pig, with Tamil panri; SSsI binkad, run, with
Kurukh bongd; Kanjari, Sikalgari khe$o> Qa^ai khedd, Kolhati rhedd, house, witli
Kanarese Tchedd; Kolhati hetft, wife, with Kanarese heydatl, and so forth. I feel no-
doubt that we should be able to compare many more words, if we had a fuller knowledge
of the argots. In face of the fact that comparatively many of these parallels have
been taken from Kurukh, it is perhaps worth while recalling the Kuruki tradition
that they have come from the Karnatic and proceeded eastwards along the Narbada,.
ije. past the Vindhyas. It may also be of interest in this place to make a note of some
few details which will be mentioned below when dealing with the individual Argots, such
as the interchange between hard and soft sounds in S5si, Kolhati, Nati, etc., the
disaspiration of aspirates and aspiration of unaspirated sounds in several argots; the
frequent use of relative participles, of a negative verb, of certain pronouns and
suffixes, and so on, in Kanjari; the employment of karke, * having done, or similar
forms with the meaning of Tamil enruy Yerukala ayda, Sanskrit iti, etc*, after a direct
quotatkm, and so forth, though many of these features are also found in Paharl and
elsewhere.
Most words in the Indian argots are not, however, so far as we are able to judge
with our present imperfect knowledge, peculiar to them, hut belong to the common
Aryan vocabulary of India.   They are then adapted for use by various means of
voi* xi.